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CHILD NATURE. 


worthy to be loved, that no sign of love will sink in and bring 
them home, short of a compelling one about which there can be 
no mistake. That is called the “ difficult ” age, and so it is ; 
but often the difficulty might be diminished by preparing for it, 
by never letting go of the electric current which runs unseen. 

I might go on to speak of other points in child -nature, and 
other ways of dealing with them ; but I think I have said 
enough. I want to leave on your minds one impression — the 
value of the underlying spirit of good in child-nature, and the 
importance of the appeal to it in our principles of training. 

What I have said should be encouraging, especially to those 
(and they are many) who feel Home Education to be uphill work, 
who depreciate their power to deal with it, who distrust them- 
selves and take the blame of everything on their own shoulders. 
We, who are past the steepest pitch, who have nearly done all we 
can for the eldest of the family, and trust to the “ tradition of 
the elders” for our younger ones, may hold out a hand of 
encouragement to those who are still dealing with nursery days. 
They under-estimate their power. IVe all did the same. It is 
only as we rise higher we breathe more freely ; it is only as 
years advance we find out that a mother’s power depends not on 
cleverness, ability, or gifts, but on love and faith. It matters 
much more to your children what you are than what you do. 
You fear to find your head under water, at the pace of higher 
education ! The young ones learn so much you never learnt ! 
It matters not. If you are in sympathy with them, if they know 
it, and see you to be single-minded, honest, painstaking, reli- 
gious, you cannot lose your hold over them, you have all that 
is needed for success in your work. Only you must believe 
it. Believe in the power of your eye, your smile, your voice, 
your hand, and, above all, your heart. 

Let your children find in you a large haven of peace— the 

gates of the harbour always open— the waters within always 
at rest. 


NURSERY ACCIDENTS. 

By Emeline Petrie Steinthal. 

Tiie other day my little boy rushed downstairs in a great state 
of excitement to inform me that his sister had fallen in the 
nursery against the corner of the table, and had a big hole in 
her head. I ran up, and found the little sufferer looking 
very pale and faint, having her head sponged with warm water, 
the blood trickling down her face. I at once cut off all the hair, 
leaving a large bare place round a very nasty-looking wound. 
The little boy had been perfectly correct ; she really had a hole 
in her head. After removing the hair, I bathed the affected part 
with boracic acid, which ought to be in every nursery and every 
mother's medicine-chest. It is a white powder, which, when 
wanted for use, is mixed with warm water in the proportion of 
two tablespoonfuls to one pint of hot water. 

This is a very strong solution ; for lesser accidents a smaller 
quantity of the acid can be taken. If the water is n6t warm 
enough it will not mix, but floats about in lumps. 

After bathing for about five minutes, I dipped a pad of lint 
into the acid, put it on the wound, and then bandaged by put- 
ting a handkerchief folded lengthwise over the head and under 
the chin, and keeping it in its place — as children are apt to play 
about and loosen their bandages — by stitching a strip of linen to 
each side of the handkerchief, passing it round the back of the 
head, and fastening it just under the ears. We did not move 
the bandage for two days, and when taken off it was difficult to 
discover where the wound had been. It had closed and healed 
perfectly. 

It then occurred to me that other children must occasionally 
injure themselves, and that perhaps some young mothers might 
be interested and helped by reading of the experiences of an 
older one. Many must know a great deal more than I do, but 
I venture to send in my modest mite, trusting that abler pens 
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will take up the subject, and give us further more practical 
suggestions. 

As we started with treatment with boracic acid, it might be 
advisable to first mention other nursery accidents it is useful 


for. 

Burns and Scalds . — Sprinkle the boracic acid powder over the 
injured part, or, if the acid is not near at hand, oil and lime- 
water, and bandage. Leave it untouched for forty-eight hours. 
It is most important not to uncover the sore part sooner. A 
friend, who had once severely scalded herself during the day, was 
seized with curiosity in the evening to see what the place looked 
like, and in consequence suffered for many weeks afterwards. 

At the right time take off the covers, and cut the blisters, but 
be very careful not to let the liquid in them run over the skin, 
as it is very hot ; soak it up as you cut with a piece of wool. 
Then spread boracic ointment on the back of the lint. The woolly 
side must in these cases be outside, as otherwise the wool would 
get in the wounds and irritate them. Bandage again, and the 
place will heal nicely. 

If the burn is a very long one— say, from the wrist to the 
elbow — put on half a dozen separate bandages. The object of 
this is that each piece can be lifted off and dressed separately, 
as there is always a danger of cold being taken after a severe 
burn, and therefore the wound must be exposed as short a time 
as possible. If the surface looks watery or uneven, put on a 
little red lotion under the ointment. This smarts a little, but 
quickly heals the “ proud flesh.” It is most important to feed 
the patient very well after a burn or scald. 

Concussion of the Head.— A little schoolboy fell the other day 
in the playground against the pole of a swing, with such force 
that it caused a slight concussion, which stunned him. He was 
at once put into bed, and kept perfectly quiet for a week, and 
was not allowed during that time to taste anything but milk and 
soda water, as it is most important that the food is digested in 
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would be before us for several days, but hopefully put on plenty 
of ointment. The next morning no swelling appeared, and in 
two or three days all signs of the blow had disappeared. 

I would not recommend the use of arnica. If the skin is only 
slightly broken, it is dangerous, as erysipelas is liable to set in. 
1 incture of calendula is much safer, but even that is not as "ood 
as the boracic ointment. 

Dislocated Ann . — This accident might easily occur when the 
nurse or anybody else quickly lifts a child off the ground, holding 
it only by one hand. Put a pad under the armpit, and another 
between the elbow and body. Bend the elbow, and lay the fore- 
arm and hand across the body, and put a third pad between the 
hand and body, the skin of babies being so tender that they 
easily chafe, and they must be without clothes, which might 
otherwise protect it. Put a bandage round the hand, arm, and 
body three times; then twice over the injured shoulder, across 
the chest, and under the arm ; then over the other shoulder. 
The bandage, when finished, has the appearance of braces. 
When complete, fasten it with a safety pin. 

Thanks to the St. John’s Ambulance Association, the treat- 
ment of the fractures of any limb is so well understood that 
it is not necessary to go over the ground in this paper. 

Stings of Bees, Wasps, and Ants will be relieved by the appli- 
cation of a strong solution of bicarbonate of soda. We have 
listened to an old wife’s tale, and always cover the bite with the 
powder blue used by washerwomen, and find it very effectual. 

Scratch of a Cat . — When the scratch rises immediately and 
looks angry, apply a bread poultice to the wound, which will at 
once draw out any injurious matter. 

Foreign Bodies in Nose and Eyes, such as beads, stones, pencil- 
ends, &c. The best means to use is a loop made of wire, which 
can be carefully introduced into the cavity, and then turned 
gently round, so that it passes behind the foreign body, which 
can then be extracted. 

Choking may be the consequence of swallowing hard bodies, 
such as marbles, buttons, plum-stones, &c. No time must be 
lost in relieving the child. Give him a smart stroke on the 
back with the hand, and if this does not bring up the enemy, 
take him up by the legs, holding the head downwards, and again 
slap his back. If this does not succeed, give him a strong 
emetic, such as mustard and water, and make him sick. If the 
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stone be long and pointed, as a plum-stone for instance, there 
is a danger of it sticking in some passage and producing con- 
vulsions. & In this case, although convulsions really belong to 
the category of diseases of the nervous system, we might 
mention them in our list, as they can also be caused by an 
accident. 

Convulsions . — These are very common in children, and few 
mothers of large families have been without some experience of 
them. The child becomes insensible, there is slight twitching 
of facial muscles, rolling of the eyes, and some difficulty 
in breathing. Severe cases are marked by violent movements 
of the arms, legs, and head, turning of the eyes so that the white 
is visible, redness of the face, lividity of the lips, clenching of 
the hands, the thumb being always under the fingers, and the 
great toes pressing also upon the soles of the feet. The patient 
should at once be placed in a very hot bath, containing mustard, 
at 90 , and cold-water cloths kept on the head. In cases when 
it is not possible to procure a bath or sufficient hot water, a 
blanket might be wrung out in boiling water, and the child 
rolled up in it. It must be kept in the bath five or ten minutes, 
and the cold cloths renewed every two minutes. Camphor can 
be held to the nose, or given to him by putting a drop of the 
tincture on the tip of the little finger and inserting it between 
the lips of the patient. I have known a child, after being in a 
convulsion for an hour, again brought to consciousness by the 
application of a mustard poultice to the calves of both legs. 

The above is written mainly for the guidance of many young 
mothers who may not be able to obtain medical assistance very 
quickly , but in all serious cases I would earnestly advise every 
one to send as soon as possible for the family doctor. 


TRIED IN THE FIRE. 


By Alice Powell. 

PART I. 

‘‘While there is life there is hope,” said the doctor in the hard 
dry voice with which a strong man speaks when his feelings are 
teeply stirred. He had turned away from the lady whom he 
a dressed, that his face might not betray the utter emptiness of 
the formula he had used. 

There is no hope,’ replied the mother, who was standing by 
the small white bed on which her only child was lying uncon- 
scious. 

He was surprised and doctors are seldom surprised, for they 
see too much of human nature to be taken unawares by any 
phase it may exhibit— at the strength and calmness she had all 
along displayed. Rapidly taking every point into consideration 
he, for the first time in his life, said to a mother, “ No, there is 
none.” No sooner had the words left his lips than he knew he 
had also, for that once, made a fatal mistake. He thought the 
“ iron ’ had already entered so deeply into her heart, that she 
had too thoroughly realised the truth of her own words, for 
it to be seemly to repeat the fallacy, or wise to fan a spark 
which must be so soon extinguished. His words were merely 
the echo of her own it was true, only the expression of a thought 
which had long been hers, simply the ratification of a knowledge 
to which she had for days tacitly assented, and about which she 
had at last steeled herself to speak. 

But it is a strange fact, and one which Dr. Scott felt very 
forcibly at this time, that people may be intimately acquainted 
with some great evil which threatens them, that they may watch 
its progress with stoical calmness, being perfectly aware of its 
fatal conclusion ; that they may even speak of it so composedly 
as to deceive others and themselves into thinking that they are 


